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Our Contemporaries 

Mr. Gould has the singing voice, not powerful but deli- 
cate. He attains softly musical cadences and jeweled 
phrases. Many a lover-poet has ranted about his passion 
through stormy odes without once convincing us of his 
emotion. But we do not question the quiet poignancy of the 
brief poem which begins thus: 

My love is fair, she is better than fair to me : 
She puts me in mind of a white sea-gull flying over the sea; 
She puts me in mind of a dim wind going softly in the grass, 
Of things remembered, and young things, and things that shall 
come to pass. 

H. M. 



OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

"I am so glad you like to see parts of the Saturday 
Transcript, and it will give me pleasure to send them to 
you. The editorials are usually bosh; but the paper reflects 
the tone and mode of thought of a certain part of Boston, 
and the thirty-six or forty-eight pages do what they can 
to guide and enlighten the Bostonian. Someone told me the 
other day of a 'spook' who comes back daily to his old home 
to read The Transcript I" 

So writes a member of the older generation to a young 
relative in the west, happily enclosing a copy of The 
Transcript containing Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite's 
review of magazine poetry for the year 1914. And having, 
like the "spook," fallen a victim to the spell of The 
Transcript, I would not presume to criticise a paper which 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

affords Mr. Braithwaite this generous opportunity to en- 
lighten Bostonians on the subject of modern poetry. Indeed, 
we can only regret that other papers do not afford other 
critics and other communities an equal opportunity. If they 
did, there would be more chance for a liberal congress of 
opinion; and there would be greater publicity for 
the poets, who need publicity in order that their art may 
be shared, not by Bostonians alone, but by their contempo- 
raries in each centre of this nation's ninety-nine million 
inhabitants. One poet to a million is not too much to expect, 
but is there any single poet in the United States (unless it be 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, with the combined circulation 
of the Hearst newspapers) who has a million readers? Are 
there, all told, a million readers of contemporary poetry in 
the United States? I believe there are, but their interest is 
sporadic and unorganized, and it is for this reason that one 
must applaud Mr. Braithwaite's valiant attempt to effect 
a co-ordination of interest between poets and readers, even 
though one may disagree radically with his standards of 
selection. 

Mr. Braithwaite has subjected six hundred and forty-seven 
poems to an "impartial test," and out of this number one 
hundred and fifty-seven emerge as "poems of distinction," and 
thirty of these are given particularly honorable mention. 
We believe that the gentleman's intention is just, and that 
he honestly believes that his test is impartial. But all judg- 
ment is human, and Mr. Braithwaite's judgment remains 
Mr. Braithwaite's. Every prisoner has a right to a jury, 
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Our Contemporaries 

and every poet is a prisoner until he is given the liberty of 
recognition. If Mr. Braithwaite were multiplied by twelve 
other critics performing a like service in other newspapers, 
it is possible that there might not be so many sins of omission 
and commission. Why Mr. Braithwaite chooses just the 
seven magazines that he does, to stand as monumentally as 
the churches of Asia, is not quite clear. It is incredible that 
the Atlantic Monthly should have so fallen from grace as 
not to be included in this list; or why there should be this 
limit at all we do not quite understand. Poetry fares 
as well as the Atlantic, for two poems have been singled out 
from each. But the St. Louis Mirror gets no mention at all, 
and thus Mr. Edgar Lee Masters' fine Spoon River 
Anthology, from which we quoted in our November number 
— one of the year's most important achievements — passes 
unnoticed. 

Will the newspaper editors of the Middle West please 
copy? A.C.H. 



THE DEATH OF MADISON CAWEIN 

The death of Madison Cawein, which occurred on 
the eighth of December in Louisville, is a deep grief to his 
many friends and admirers. 

Born at Louisville in 1865, he was still a young man 
when Mr. Howells' warm greeting of his first book of 
verse gave him an authoritative introduction to American 
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